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Camping banned at Lake Merritt 


To read about the camping ban and the people it has impacted, turn to 


pages 8 and 9. 


The history of The Village Movement 


_ Founder Anita de Asis Marialle describes how the unhoused organizers got their start. 


COMMENTARY- 


By Anita de Asis Miralle 


IN January 2016, me and my 
daughter started feeding our 
unhoused neighbors in the streets. 
Little did we know that simple 
sharing would evolve into a crew of 
70 people called Feed The People. 
Who knew that Feed The People 
would transform into a movement 
called The Village, which fights to 
decriminalize homelessness, builds 
emergency shelters, asserts that 
housing is a human right, and joins 
the call for another model of urban 
development that does not displace 
lifelong residents of The Town. 

Little did my daughter and I know 
that we soon would be homeless 
too, victims of an illegal eviction and 
unable to afford housing in The New 
Oakland. 

We are not the only ones. For the 
past year, every first of the month 
there is an exodus of Oakland natives 
and pre-gentrification working class 
and poor residents who lose their 
housing and leave Oakland. Some of 
us like myself choose to stay, survive 

_and thrive without a stable home or 
shelter, and fight for The Town that is 
disappearing in front of our eyes. 

This is how The Village got its © 
start. But our eviction from Marcus 
Garvey Park February 2, 2017 created 
a powerful movement that affected 
change on many levels. We educated 
unhoused folks about their rights, 
and pushed housed folks to show _ 
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A public works employee demolishes the camp at Marcus Garvey Park. 


up as allies. We sparked the creation 
of the Homeless Advocacy Working 
Group. We pushed the city to finally 
address the housing crisis with a 


plan and a budget. We lit a fire under 


the city to reinstate a shelter crisis 
in Oakland, and got city council to 
pass a comprehensive resolution 
to build immediate emergency and 
permanent housing. 

The council identified a minimum 
of two public parcels from all seven 
districts in Oakland as sites for The 
Village and similar organizations to 
create community led solutions to the 
crisis. The city council unanimously 
passed a resolution to lease The 
Village a parcel of public land for 
$1 a year to build a pilot program 
of a community based response to 


this crisis. We obtained a plot of land 
where unhoused people set up tents 
and built a community. 

It all sounds amazing. But what 
happened in practice? 

The shelter crisis declaration is 
about to be up for reinstatement and 
zero units of permanent housing 
have been built. Mayor Schaaf’s 
$8.6 million “Emergency Fund for 
Homeless Services” released the 
end of 2018 includes zero units of 
permanent housing. In fact over the 
next five to seven years, more than’ 
50,000 units of market rate and above 
market rate housing are scheduled to 


be built in Oakland. During the same. 


The Village continues on page 4 
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Justice for 
Tony McNair 


COMMENTARY. 
By Elly Leggatt 


ON January 22nd, Anthony 
McNair, 55, was lying on Telegraph 


_ Avenue when his legs were run over 


by a large car. The car drove onto the 
sidewalk and ran him over without 
stopping, despite his cries of agony. 
Anthony—known by many as 

Tony—is blind and homeless. He has 
been homeless since the 1980s, and 
blind for about ten years. He lost his 
sight in the last decade as the result 
of glaucoma. Before that, he was an 


advocate for homeless rights and a 


Street Spirit vendor. 

Tony was run over during a march 
to protect People’s Park, organized 
by the People’s Park Committee—a 
community group that works together _ 
to protect the park. Some 20 people 
marched down Telegraph Avenue 
during the march, making it clear that 
for a short period of time the road was 
not available for traffic. Most cars got 
the memo, but according to witnesses, 
a 20-year-old white male drove 
into the march, revving his engine 
and getting angry when he was not 
allowed to pass. Defending against his 
aggressive behavior, people slapped 
the car to tell him to stop trying to run 
through them. In response, he chose 
to drive the wrong way down Durant 
Street, first driving over the sidewalk 
and over Tony, who screamed in pain. 

This was caught on video and can 
be watched on the People’s Park 
Committee Facebook page. 

You would expect that in a case 
like this—a hit and run with one 
entirely helpless citizen obviously 
wronged by another—there would 
be an investigation by the DA and 
charges pressed, alongside local 
news coverage. It has been a tenet 
of this country since its foundation 
that “The very essence of civil 
liberty certainly consists in the right 


of every individual to claim the 


protection of the laws, whenever 
he receives an injury” (the Supreme 


Court in Marbury v. Madison, 


1803). But nothing has come of the 
tragedy except a half-hearted police 
investigation at the scene. The identity 
of the person who ran Tony over 
without stopping is being kept secret 
by the police. Tony is yet to receive 
compensation for his severe injuries. It 
has so far been impossible for him to 
claim protection from the law. 

I met Tony about a week before 
this incident. I am a student at 
Berkeley Law School, taking a class 
about homelessness in Berkeley and 
what we can do about it as aspiring 
lawyers. Our assignment was to 
engage with our homeless neighbors, 
so I decided to approach Tony. I 
offered him food and a coffee, and he 
proceeded with (what I would soon 


Tony continues on page 3 
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Police interactions with the unhoused: what needs to change? 


The eee Police Comission seeks answers rom the community. 


By Emma Estrada 


ON Saturday, February 16 the 

_ Oakland Police Commission hosted its 
first community meeting, at the Taylor 
Memorial Church. The topic of the 
meeting was police interactions with 
homeless people. 

About 60 people were present, 
many of them either currently or 
formerly unhoused. The meeting 
was an opportunity for unhoused 
community members to share stories 
about their interactions with the 


police, and make suggestions about 
how the department can improve. 
The testimonies recorded at the 


hearing willbe the foundation for the 
commission to draft new policy that 
could protect unhoused folks from 
police misconduct. 

“Sometimes they ask for ID, sit in 
front of you for days and observe. 
You got to move. It’s intimidating...a 
constant struggle between being 
secure and displaced in a minute,” a 
homeless man named Sean Williams 
told me at the event. 

- The Police Commission was 
created in 2016, when 83 percent of 
Oakland voters passed Measure LL 


‘When police approach people 
they should come looking to 


inform, not enforce.’ 


to create a new independent police 
commission to oversee the Oakland 
Police Department. The commission is 
meant to interrogate OPD’s practices 
and policies to ensure they meet the 
constitutional standard of policing, 
and to oversee the Community Police 
Review Agency that investigates 


_ Help amplify homeless voices 
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Unhoused people speak at the Oakland Police Commission’s first community meeting. 


police misconduct and recommends 
discipline. When hiring a new chief of 
police, the mayor must choose one of 
four candidates elected by the Police 


Commission. The group also has the 
power to remove the chief of police 
for any reason. § ~— 


In order to include unhoused voices, 
volunteers from the Coalition on 


Police Accountability drove around 


_ in vans and offered rides to people 


who wanted to testify. Some found 
out about the event through homeless 
shelters. Others found out about it 
through word of mouth. 

The people who testified at the 
meeting addressed a wide range of _ 
topics. Mavin Carter-Griffin, co- 
founder of the Wood 
Street Collective—a 
homeless camp in West 
Oakland—raised the 
issue of police response 
time and intimidation 
tactics. 

“You don’t want to deal with them 
and they don’t want to deal with you. 
We don’t need to be policed, we don’t 
need to be parented. We’re homeless 
people—we’re not even homeless, 
our home is Oakland. We're just 


architecturally challenged.” 


Derrick Tsu echoed Griffin’s 
concerns about response time. A 


Checks can be sent to: 


member of the 77th Avenue Rangers, 
a self-governing encampment in 
Oakland, Tsu described a recent 
incident in which it took OPD 15 
minutes to respond after somebody 
brandished a gun at his camp. 
Homeless advocate Mike Lee, who 
was also present at the gun incident, 
says that in the meantime “we are 
going to protect what we have... 
defend ourselves by any means 
necessary.” ; 

Other speakers called for clearer 
communication between OPD and 


_ the homeless community. KP, a 


formerly houseless youth in Oakland 
who is now in his first year at state 
college, shared a desire for open 
communication. “I personally believe 
that when police approach people 
they should come looking to inform, 
not enforce. They don’t have any 
access to resources or things to do 
correctly or where to go they just tell 
you what not to do and that’s not 
very helpful.” 

Lorelei Lamberson, a member of 
the Homeless Advocacy Working 
Group, called for service providers 
to be present when encampments 
are closed, instead of police officers 
who exacerbate violence and use 
up resources that could be better 
allocated. She added that police are 


used as a tool to evict the people they 
view as inconvenient. 

_ “1 see that the police work with the 
business improvement district to use 
private security to harass homeless 
people. Because police are there [at _ 
evictions] it gives the [Department of 
Public Works] the feeling that they can 
do whatever they want and so they 
don’t follow their policy.” 

There was also concern about the 
ways in which OPD treats unhoused 
individuals struggling with mental 
health issues. Formerly homeless 
Oakland resident Veronica Alexander 


said she believes people aren’t seeking 
services and would rather live in tents 
because they face discrimination from 


‘social services, police, mental health 
agencies, and the community. 


Another formerly homeless 
Oakland resident named Victoria 
Bell has been arrested twice for 
misdemeanors which she says were 
based on false accusations. She says 
that her mental illness is held against 
her by police, despite her non-violent 
approach: “Just because I have mental 
illness, doesn’t mean I don’t know my 
rights.” 

Like many, Bell shared that the 
police intimidate her. After calling 
OPD to arrest a visitor at her house, 
police took her keys away despite her 
disclosure that she takes medication 
every night. The police made her 
feel unsafe re-entering her unlocked 
house. 


Emma Estrada is a writer who lives 
in Berkeley. 
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‘Tony has advocated for the rights of homeless people. Now it’s our turn.’ 


Tony from page 1 


discover to be) his regular order: a 
_medium-roast coffee with five sugars 


and a drop of milk, and a sandwich 
on French toast with chicken and 
egg. | was immediately put at ease 
by his lucidity and sweet specificity. I 
delivered the items, and so began the 
first of many conversations between 
Tony and I. Tony asked me where I 
was from (I have a British accent) and 
we talked about England and about 
law school. : 

I have learned that Tony is 
completely blind, not just ‘visually 
impaired’ as I have heard him 
describe himself. But during our 
initial conversation, I did not realize 
that he couldn’t see. I have played this 
meeting back over and over in my 
mind, marveling at how little Tony 
gave away about his condition. He 
didn’t use a cane when I met him, and 
he took things from me and we shook 
hands without the awkwardness you 
might expect from someone who 
can’t see you. Even in our following 
meetings he never once mentioned his 
disability to me or complained about 
difficulties that it brings him. It was 
hard to believe that someone who 
is blind could survive on the street, 
mostly alone, without a guide dog or 


Who will notice if we 
don’t follow up on the 
investigation? I will. 


a cane. But so far, Tony has. 

After the incident, Tony was taken 
to hospital. He remained there for a 
few hours to have his foot bandaged, 
and was told by the doctors that he 
had tissue damage. When I asked him 
how he was doing a week afterwards, 
he said he was not doing well. He 
said his feet hurt and he was “trying 
to stay off them,” a difficult task for 
somebody who sleeps on the street. 
He has to walk with a cane now 
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An old photo of Tony from a July 2005 Street Spirit article 


Tony’s stoicism was beginning to 
stake a claim to his character: he told 
me that “it could have been worse,” 
and that he’s learned that “he has to 
take the good with the bad.” Tony has 
experienced a lot of pain in his years 
and has evidently learned to accept 
life’s unkindness. Unlike some of his 
other struggles, however, this one 


presents a blatantly obvious route for 
the legal system to take to make him 


whole, and yet there is silence. I am 
currently trying to connect him to a 
lawyer, and pursue action from the 
DA’s office, to get Tony the restitution 
that he deserves. 

Tony’s is a dystopian fairy tale 
that describes the callous injustice 
of our unequal society. An African- 
American homeless man, with no 
material riches to offer, is severely 


harmed by a young, white, privileged 
male in a large expensive car, and the 
law enforcement hardly blink an eye. 
What would have happened if the 
roles were reversed? If it was Tony 
who ran over a white student? The 


aw enforcement may ask the age-old 


question that emerges lazily from 
the deep sleep of capitalism: what's 
in it for us? They may ask: who will 
notice if we don’t follow up on the 


investigation? The answer is: I will. 
You should. 

Throughout his life, Tony has 
advocated for the rights of homeless 
people. Now it is our turn to advocate 
for him. 


Elly Leggatt is a student at Berkeley Law 
School. She currently lives in Oakland. 
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New California bill may threaten indenpendent workers 


——— COMMENTARY ———— 


By Jack Bragen 


THE California Legislature is currently 
considering Assembly Bill 5, could make it much 
mote difficult to work as an independent contractor. 
This is being done in the name of helping workers. 
However, millions of workers could be harmed by 


this. 


This began with a judgment of the State 
Supreme Court, which created a new definition 
of “independent contractor” versus “employee.” 
People in a very wide number of professions will 
not be able to work as independent contractors 
any longer and will need to become employees of 
the organizations that they work for in order to 


continue working. 


The judgment makes the preexisting labor 
laws applicable where they were not before, by 
changing the category of those who are currently 
“independent contractors” into “employees.” This 
will be of help to some, but it would harm many 


others. 


Under the new judgment, which the California 
Legislature is currently working to clarify, it would 
become much more difficult to qualify as an 
independent contractor. In order to qualify as an 
independent contractor, three requirements must be 
met. The three requirements are labeled “A,” “B,” 


and: Gs" 


“A” is where the contractor must not function 
under direction or supervision, the work is not 
being controlled, and the contractor functions with 
full autonomy. “B” is where the contractor is not in 
the same business as the company from which they 
receive work. And “C” is where there is no common 
law employment relationship. 

If a worker doesn’t qualify under the above 
guidelines, they must legally become an employee. 
This could currently do harm to numerous people 
and could worsen the prevalent conditions of 


poverty. 


abuses of companies 
that hired workers 
and bogusly called 
them “independent 
contractors” in order to 
avoid the costs of hiring, 
and thus, they gained a 
competitive advantage— 
they could undercut 
competing companies 
which operated with 
standard, ethical hiring. 
However, this 
judgment, also known as 
the “Dynamex Decision,” 
paints with too wide a . 
brush, and could cause 
numerous people to lose 


a living. 


This Supreme Court judgment arose from the 


the “gigs” that up until now allowed them to make 


With standard hiring comes a lot of baggage 
for the employee that is absent with independent 
contracting. For example, if one’s past background 
isn’t pristine, or if the employer finds that a person 
is an insurance risk, they could lose their position 
entirely, because of this new judgment. 

As it stands today, being an independent 
contractor is a method for an individual to obtain 
gainful work from a presumably larger “umbrella” 


AB 5 continues on page 12 
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The unhoused organize in Oakland with The Village 


The Village from page 1 


timeframe, a little more than 1,000 
units of “affordable” units are being 
built, which will include less than 
300 units of housing that will be 30 — 
percent below the market rate. 

As for the city council’s comprehen- 
sive resolution—the city administra- 
tion ignored it and spent thousands of 
the city’s homeless fund and millions 
of private dollars on an idea not even 
in the city council’s plan: the Tuff 
Sheds. A toxic, ill-planned, repressive . 
experiment that does not use best 
dignified practices for the crisis, or 
for progress forward. Meanwhile, 
the solutions to the crisis practiced 
by unhoused folks—resourcefulness, 
ingenuity, and mutual support—are 
criminalized, ignored, and even de- 
stroyed. 

In October 2017, the city granted 
our group a parcel of land to build a 
community, on E12th Street and 23rd 
Avenue, sometimes known as The 
Village, or Two Three Hunid Tent 
City Village. But our community was 
quickly compromised. Without talking 
to us, city administrators instructed 

police to herd the residents of six 
neighboring en- 
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The Village’s first community is built at Marcus Garvey Park. At its peak it housed 16. 


original plan for The Village. 

In Fall of 2018, the city selected a 
small plot of land on Miller Avenue 
where they said we could move, 
foes it was not big enough to fit all 


people’s makeshift homes and shuf- 
fle people around. A week, or two or 
three, the people come back 
and rebuild. 
As for The Village, we cumenty 
have a call of action to our 


campmentsonto Flomeless people are some of the most een as 


the parcel. Many 


E12th Street en- 


residents ofthe esilient folks you will ever meet. 


campment had 

tensions with 

these new residents, and should not 
have been forced to live with each oth- 
er. Throughout the year, we also heard 
reports of police picking up individual 
unhoused folks, taking them to the 


E12th Street parcel, and threatening 
them with arrest if they attempted 


to leave. 

The result was disastrous. The level 
of violence, harm, trauma, and pain 
caused was out of control. Murders, 
rapes, robberies, and assaults were 
common. Neighborhood predators 
preyed on the women and elderly on 
the parcel. The land was overpopulat- 
ed with people living on top of each 
other which created the conditions 
for dozens of fires. HIV and a med- 
icine resistant strain of gonorrhea 
reached epidemic levels. Add to that 
inadequate and inconsistent trash 
and sanitation services for the 80-100 
people that eventually called E12 their 
home. The vision we were intending 
to manifest was never allowed to take 
seed there. But we continued to ad- 
vocate for the residents in city hall, be 


of the residents of the E12th parcel. 
While we got ready to build a safe 
community on Miller Avenue the 
E12th residents. We also cleaned up 
illegal dumping on a city-owned 
parcel in deep East Oakland that had 
been vacant for at least a decade. We 


created a clean and sober encamp- 
ment for women with families and 
a community resource center for the 
surrounding neighborhood. We called 
this beautiful community the Housing 
and Dignity Village. ; ! 
On December 6th 2018, the city de- 
stroyed Housing and Dignity Village. 
A majority of these residents are still 
living on the streets or couchsurfing. 
As for the two who are housed: one 
is living in a substandard basement, 
another is currently in rehab. 

-A week after the Housing and Dig- 
nity eviction, the city revoked their 
offer of the Miller Avenue site. Instead 
of giving it to us as promised, they 
have turned it into a new Tuff 
Shed site. | 

One month later on January 31, 
they began the two week process of 
destroying 


We need to pause building for the _ teen- 


campment 


people who are not yet here. they creat 


first responders to fires and fights, did 
trash pick up, and coordinated a meal 
and produce deliveries. 

At the end of the day, we learned 
that the E12th Street parcel wasn’t 
even the city’s to give. It belonged to 
Caltrans, which didn’t know the city 
offered us the land. They had plans 
to use it as a staging area for a bridge 
construction project area that is sup- 
posed to take ten years to complete. So 
in November 2018, Caltrans reclaimed 
their land, and the residents of the 
parcel were displaced. 

In the midst of all this, the city 
council urged the administration to 
designate a new plot of land to house 
a third of the E12th residents who 
wanted to move forward with the 


ed on the 

E12th site. 
Less than half of these residents have 
been moved into the Miller Avenue 
Tuff Shed site. The other half moved 
back to the areas they were originally 
evicted from before they were herded 
to the E12th parcel. 

2019 has seen an upswing in en- 
campment evictions. We still don’t 
have land. Nonprofits and interfaith 
organizations are being blocked from 
building on their own land. The 
criminalization of vehicle dwelling 
has increased. Destroying personal 
property happens every month at 
every encampment eviction. 

But homeless people are some of the 
most resilient, resourceful folks you~ 
may ever meet. The City of Oakland 
spends thousands of dollars to destroy 


emergency tiny homes on 
_ public land to house an un- 
housed neighbor near you. 
Let’s get this public land for 
temporary and permanent 
homes for The Town before The City 
sells it to The New Oakland. 
If that’s too bold for you, build at 
the encampments that already exist, 
or build in your backyard or your 


‘parking lot. Holler at us to get more 


info and support in your endeavours. 
We have blueprints and volunteers 
to share. 

We are also busy making plans for 
the future.-Our building committee 
has designed mobile tiny homes since 
evictions still happen weekly. We are 
working with advocacy groups all 
over Oakland on policy changes at 
the city and state levels, as well as 
legislation to decriminalize homeless- 
ness, and make it easier to build at 
least 2,000 temporary and permanent 
units of truly affordable housing. We 
are getting ready to establish new 
encampments, squat on both aban- 
doned and private land, and work in 
partnership with private landowners 
to build on their parcels. We are also 
in an active civil rights lawsuit against 
the City of Oakland, Mayor Schaaf, 
and Assistant City Administrator, 

Joe DeVries. 

But the only way we can win—or 
even call a truce—in this escalating 
battle of The Town vs. The New Oak- 
land is if we ring the bell and stop the 
fight. Literally stop developing and 
housing The New Oakland and start 
building apartments, tiny homes, and 
condos for The Town at working class 
prices. Shift the paradigm. Build for 
The Town that’s been here and pause 
building for people not yet here. It is 
the only way we can stop the housing 
affordability crisis and the homeless 
state of emergency it has birthed. 


Anita de Asis Miralle, also known as 
Needa Bee, is a mother, educator, mentor, 
writer, poet, activist, organizer, and trou- 
ble maker, with a passion for justice and 
love for the masses. 
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Moon Dog: Producer, Postmate, Provocateur 


\ 


; By Julia Irwin | 


As I approach the Here/There encamment on 
Adeline Street, two men lounge under the commu- 
nal canopy tent while a third is hurriedly gathering 
his things. He looks like a young, pre-beer gut, 
hippie Santa Claus—a free-spirited dissenter who ~ 
_ dreams of a world in which the naughty get coal for 
Christmas. 

He seems not to hear me as I make small talk with 
the other two men. But when I get to my question— 
are any of them willing to be interviewed for Street 
Spirit?—he pauses for a moment, listening.. 

“I was going to go fly a sign while it’s not fuckin’ 
Yraining....” says the man, who goes by Moon .. 
Dog. “Flying a sign,” or panhandling, has been 
all but impossible for the past few days, due to the 
downpour projected to resume soon after this Los 
respite. 

“But,” he sighs, “I have some 
things to say.” Moon Dog 


At 16, Moon Dog was 
kicked out of the home he 
shared with his parents and 
younger sister in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, trading a “bor- 
ing” childhood spent dreaming of being an astro- 
naut for life on the road. Moon Dog traveled across 
the country, learning how to blow glass in Vermont 
and attending Grateful Dead shows and Rainbow 
Gatherings in California, where he fell in love with | 
the free-wheeling counterculture. 

“This is one of my favorite places to be,” he says. 
“It’s beautiful, diverse, and just a nice place to live.” 
Moon Dog has lived here off and on. with his be- 
loved dog, Dante—a Retriever, Chow, Shar-Pei, and 

Pitbull mix—ever since. 

Moon Dog reluctantly gave up glass blowing (“It 
got ruined by cheap Chinese and Indian import- 
ing,” he gripes) some time ago, turning to his other 
passion in life, music, with renewed energy. He has 
found his groove as a psytrance DJ, performing at 
venues ranging from underground establishments 
to San Francisco’s famed DNA lounge. 

Moon Dog recently drove up north to purchase a 
school bus, which he intends to use to start his own 
mobile production company. He has been gathering 
equipment, and when he is done, he plans to start 
throwing events. | 

“I want to create something that’s there to let 
people have a good time,” Moon Dog explains. “It’s 
going to make people happy. That makes me happy. 
We need more things like this.” __ 

In the meantime, Moon Dog has been earning 
money by driving for Postmates—a meal delivery 
platform with an Uber-like gig-economy struc- 
ture—though since he left his car behind to procure 
his school bus, he has been flying a sign to fill in 
the gap. Between Postmates, DJ-ing, and flying 


signs, Moon Dog manages to scrape together $200 
per month in car insurance and $10 per month for a 


_gym membership. “I have a place to take a shower, 


a place to sleep—I have everything I need,” Moon 
Dog says. “Life makes me happy. I love it—it’s 
beautiful.” 


Though Moon Dog admits that being unhoused 


TI wish I could tell everyone 
to wake the fuck up,’ 


is tough, he is adamant that his lifestyle beats the 
alternative. ° 
“I figured out a way to be comfortable without 


working two jobs for 15 hours a day,” he says. “Be- 


cause if you’re doing that—are you living? You’ te 
not living. You're slaving.” 

Moon Dog believes that homeless is the price he 
pays for freedom. 

“I was watching [the movie] Team America: 
World Police at my friend’s house,” he says. “And 
it’s like in that song: 

‘Freedom isn’t free — 

it costs folks like you and me. 

If we don’t chip in that buck o’five, 

who will?’” 

As Moon Dog explains, he could work long hours 
at a minimum-wage job, trading his freedom to 
invest in_himself for enough money to rent a room 
the size of his school bus. He used to do just that as 
a forklift driver for Sam’s Club, a Walmart-owned 
retail company and Costco—but he won't go back. 

“I’m able to invest in my future in a way that peo- 
ple who have homes—but give it all to their land- 
lord to get by, paycheck-to-paycheck—will never 
have,” he says. “As somebody who’s homeless now, 
I’m accomplishing more in life than I ever did when 
I had a home, because I’m experiencing freedom 
that was lost.” 

Moon Dog believes that the world should be 


~ structured so that those willing to work full-time 


jobs are paid enough to live comfortably and raise a 
family—and if it was, he would seek a full-time job 
and a stable living situation in a heartbeat. But his 


- experience as a forklift driver revealed a working 


world that falls considerably short of this standard. 

“You can’t raise a family on that,” he says.~“In 
fact, you can’t even raise yourself; you have to go 
back and live with your family. But to do that, you 
have to havea family. The home I grew up in was 
abusive.” 

Inadequate minimum wages a are one side of the 
coin that makes life on the street preferable for 
Moon Dog—the other is high rent. In his view, high 
rents reflect an unjustifiable consumer greed. 

“It’s society's fault,” he says. “People buying mul- 
tiple freakin’ homes...They call it real estate; I call it 
hoarding resources. They set rent to a point where 
renters can either pay it or eat; of course people are 


going to be homeless.” 

Moon Dog is especially fed up with moneyed 
complaints about homelessness. To him, such com- 
plaints add insult to injury revealing an empathy 
gap within the wealth gap. 

“I wish I could switch homes with Donald 
Trump,” Moon Dog says. “That man has never had 
to struggle to survive. Do you really 
think he would have kept the govern- ' 
ment shut down for so long if he knew 
what it was like to live paycheck-to-pay- 
check?” 

For Moon Dog, the problem is willful 
ees ee “see no evil” 
blindness. 


“IT wish I could tell everyone to wake the fuck 
up,” he says. “The solutions to this big ‘eyesore’ are 


obvious: The number of homeless people is a teeny 
grain of sand compared to the space we have; the 
city could house every single one of us. But people 
aren't looking, so they don’t see it.” 

He pauses for a moment, shaking his head. “Wake 
up!” he barks, making me jump. 

Moon Dog laughs. “I’m not trying to make you 
feel bad,” he says. “It’s just the way it is. People 
need to wake the fuck up. But they don’t even know 
that they’ asleep.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in which someone who 
lives on the street tells us their story. Julia Irwin 1s a 
writer who lives in Oakland. 
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Robin Silver blows bubbles at the Celebration of Survival (photos by Alastair Boone) 


South Berkeley’s Hi E RE 


By Alastair Boone 


AS the sun set on Friday, February 22, the 
residents of South Berkeley’s Here/ There : 
encampment had much to celebrate. They were 
commemorating the two-year anniversary of their 
encampment. On July 6, 2017, camp was founded 
by First They Came For The Homeless, a homeless- 
led political organizing group. The founders first set 
up underneath the large “HERE /THERE” sculpture 
that marks the border between Berkeley and 
Oakland on Adeline Street. After being evicted from 
that plot of land by BART, the original group moved 
yards down the road to the current spot, where they 
have been since. 

“We believe we are the longest-standing 
encampment in the East Bay,” said Robin Silver, a 


Top: Silver plays with a bubble wand 


Right: Partygoers serve themselves snack and talk amongst 
themselves as the sun sets on the Celebration of Survival 


resident of the Here/There camp. “Possibly even in 
the whole Bay Area.” 

To celebrate two years of sustaining their camp, 
the group hosted what they called a Celebration of 
Survival to thank the neighborhood. Residents of 
the group credit their drug and alcohol free policy 
as one of the reasons their camp has survived for so 
long. Here/ There has also received great support 
from their neighbors, who often come by to visit, 
bring them food, and advocate for them at Berkeley 
city council meetings. Indeed, in August of 2017, 
the neighborhood association Friends of Adeline 
organized donations from all over the city to pay for 
porta potties for the camp. (In December of 2018, the 
City of Berkeley began paying for the service.) 

The Celebration of Survival lasted from 3:00-9:00 
p.m. on the 22nd, with a group of 20-30 neighbors 
circulating throughout the event. Rivka Masori, ~ 


who lives down the street from the camp, described 
how Here/There has helped change her children’s 
perspective about homelessness. “One day, I made a 
big pot of apple sauce that the kids delivered to the 
camp,” she explained. “At first they were hesitant, _ 
because they had never interacted with homeless 
people before. But they had a positive experience. 
One of the residents showed them a light show he 


had set up in his tent. They came back saying, ‘wow, — 


that was so cool!’” 

The residents of Here/There created a flyer for 
their event which they used to invite neighbors 
and local business owners. They also sent personal 
invitations to each member of the Berkeley City » 
Council, as well as Mayor Jesse Arreguin and 
California State Assemblywoman, Buffy Wicks, who 
lives in the area. District 2 councilwoman, Chery] 
Davila, attended the event. So did artists and 


Here There continues on page 7 
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musicians from the neighborhood, such as Steve 


Gillman, who created the “Here / There” sculpture 
after which the encampment gets its name, and 
muralist Edy Boone, who created the “The Invisible 
Becomes Visible” mural between Harper and Ellis 
“We're doing this to break down the walls. This is 
not a closed encampment, it’s open to everybody,” 
Silver said about the celebration. “Ignorance breeds 
fear. Tonight, we are letting ourselves be known so 
that we can continue sharing what we do here.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of Street Spirit. 
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Stacey Hill juggles as Edy Boone and other neighbors watch. 


camp celebrates two years 


ae 


Top: A sign greets neighbors as they walk up to the Celebration of Sur- 
vival. 


Left: Stacey Hill with a longtime friend who came to join the celebration. 
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A group of tents along a Lake Merrit walking path before the eviction on February 14. 
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Oakland bans camping around Lake Merritt 


By Alastair Boone 


THE City of Oakland has started 


enforcing a zero-tolerance camping 
ban around Lake Merritt. 


‘On February 14, “employees of the 
Oakland Department of Public Works 
(DPW) arrived at Lakeside Park to 
evict the homeless people who have - 
been living there—the first step in 
enforcing the ban. It was pouring rain 
when they arrived. The grass quickly 
turned to sludge as DPW employees 
drove garbage trucks around the 
park, carving trench-like divots in 
the ground that quickly filled with 
rainwater. At one point, a garbage 
truck got stuck in the mud and had to 


‘We are living in an emergency.’ that 


be towed by a larger vehicle. 

Starting around 9:00 a.m., the 
unhoused people who were living 
in the park rushed to pack their 
belongings. The city offered them one 
of three options for shelter: A place in 
the Lake Merritt Tuff Sheds, a room in 
the Holland—a new rapid re-housing 
center on West Grand Avenue—or a 
bed at St. Vincent De Paul, a homeless 
shelter on San Pablo Avenue. 

According to a representative from 
Operation Dignity—a non-profit that 
contracts with the city to provide 
homeless services—21 people moved 
into one of the three shelters on offer: 
13 moved into the Tuff sheds, 8 moved 
into the Holland, and 0 took a shelter 
bed at St. Vincent. City officials do not 
know how many people declined the 
shelter they were offered. 

By the time the rain stopped in the 
afternoon, people were still organizing 
their belongings and waiting to find 
out which of the three shelter options 
remained available. While they 
waited, I spoke to aman named Curtis 
Hamilton. He and his wife were 


hoping to move into one of the Tuff 
Sheds. “It’s all a bunch of bologna. 


They tell-you one thing and then:they~ 


do another,” he told me. “Wherever 


I can lay my! head, that’s where I’m 


going to go.” (Hamilton and his wife 


_did end up in the Tuff Sheds.) 


The city plans to enforce the ban 
using the usual method: if anew 
encampment is built, they will 
quickly post an eviction notice, and 
within 72 hours, the police and the . 
Department of Public Works will 
arrive to evict people. Individual tents 
and encampments that pop up around 
the lake will take priority in the city’s 
encampment clearing schedule.. 

However, the city also has a special 


contract with the Uptown/Downtown - 


Oakland Business Improvement 
District (BID)—a group of business 
owners 


pay to 
maintain. 
the area—to patrol the fokeade Park 
area. Assistant City Administrator 
Joe DeVries calls this a pilot program: 
for the next month, the BID’s private 
security guards will walk around the 


lake every morning, taking photos of : 


new tents and sending reports to the 
City Administrator’s office. Then the 
city will decide how to move forward 
with removing the encampments. 

“What we'll be doing aggressively 
over the next month is that when 
a tent pops up, ambassadors will 
remind [campers] that the city has . 
made this a closure zone,” DeVries. 
said. “We are trying to find a way to 
put eyes on the park and have soft 
communication without it feeling like 
heavy-handed law enforcement.” 

But many feel that the city’s 
strategy of forcibly removing 
encampments is already too heavy- 
handed. Homeless advocate Talya 
Husband-Hankin says that the city is 
not adhering to the legal requirements 
determined by Martin v. Boise, which 
states that cities cannot cite people for 
sleeping outside if adequate shelter. 


is not available. “What we believe is 
that the shelter the City of Oakland is 


offering is not adequate,” she said. 


There are several reasons why the 


* shelter offered by the city did not 


work for everyone who was living 
around the lake. While city officials 
are unsure of how many people 
declined shelter, I spoke with 12 
individuals who chose to stay on the 
street after being evicted from the 
parks around Lake Merritt. 

One woman who did not wish - 


to share her name turned down a 


bed at the Tuff Sheds because she 

is a survivor of sexual assault. The 
thought of sharing a small room with 
a stranger made her feel panicked. 
She said she would rather stay on the 
street, where, to an extent, she could 
control her surroundings. 

Robert Harris was offered a place in 
the Tuff Sheds, but his girlfriend was 
not. “The thing is, if I go in to sheds, 
she is out here by herself. I’m not just 
going to leave her like that,” he said. 

Joe Capella also declined to take 
the shelter he was offered. After living 
at the lake for three months, he was 
intrigued by the prospect of living 
at the Holland. But by the time he | 
packed up his belongings, that shelter 
was full. The only options left were 
the Tuff Sheds and St. Vincent. 

“I don’t want to move into the . 
Tuff Sheds,” he said. “I haven’t heard 
anything good about them.” 

The Tuff Sheds have been criticized 
by members of the community for’ 
lacking personal space: two residents 
share each 15 by 8 foot shed, typically. 
with a stranger, and there is limited 
room to store personal belongings. 
And while St. Vincent can offer refuge 
for the night, guests have to leave 
by 8:00 in the morning and are not 
allowed to leave their belongings 
during the day. This makes it a 


Ban continues on page 9 
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difficult choice for people who 
work, go to school, or have other 
appointments. 

But advocates—housed and 
unhoused Oakland residents who 
provide support for their homeless 
neighbors as volunteers—say that 
the problem is bigger than the 
shelters on offer: It is also about a 
system that fails homeless people 
across the board with inadequate 
outreach, ambiguous messaging, 
and mismanagement of the 
city’s resources. 

The Lake Merritt evictions are 
dragging on, which has caused 
confusion for the people who 
are still living there. One woman 
who wished to remain unnamed 
said that she and her boyfriend - 
had been waiting for Operation 
Dignity to move them into the 
Tuff Sheds for a week. Unsure of 
when they are actually going to 
be moved, they pack up their camp 
every morning and set up again every 
night. “We don’t know what's going 
on. Every morning we move our stuff 
out and just wait,” she said. 

According to the city, outreach 
workers from Operation Dignity 
and Housing Consortium of the East 
Bay have been checking in with the 
individuals living around the lake for 
over a month and 
making them aware 
of the opportunities 
for shelter. DeVries 
says that city 
workers have been 
moving the unhoused people around 
the lake into the Tuff Sheds since 
early December. 

However, on several occasions, 
homeless individuals told me they 
had no idea what their options were 
before advocates stepped in. 

Joe Capella says that Husbands- 
Hankin was the first person to talk to 
him about his options for shelter. As 
his tent disappeared into a garbage 
truck early on the morning of the 14th, 
she pulled him aside to tell him what 
his options were, and ask where he 


The same Lake Merritt walking path after eviction of February 14. 


Bicycle tires are consumed by a garbage truck during the Lake Merritt evictions 


would like to land if he could have 
his pick. ; 

The camping ban went into effect 
on February 14, and with it, the threat 
of criminalization has created fear 
in the homeless community. New 
signs declare: “Overnight camping 
in park areas around Lake Merritt 
is prohibited,” and then, in smaller 


‘Every morning we move our 
stuff out and just wait.’ 


lettering, “California Penal Code 
647(e) will be enforced.” 

California Penal Code 647(e) is a 
vagrancy law that says if you sleep on 
public or private property without the 
permission of the property owner, you 
are guilty of disorderly conduct and 
may be subject to a misdemeanor. City 
officials insist they do not plan to use 
citations to remove people from the 
parks around the lake, but homeless 
residents fear arrests and criminal 
charges are the natural next step in 
Oakland’s crackdown on camping. 

“We're going to try our best to 


avoid using criminal sanctions. 

99 times out of 100, people move 
voluntarily,” DeVries said. But 

what if somebody refuses to move 
voluntarily? “I’m not sure. We haven't 
had to cross that bridge yet.” 

As the lake and other parts of the 
city become increasingly hostile to 
unhoused people, some fear this latest 
ban will lead Oakland’s homeless 
residents to move out of the city 
altogether. 

“This isn’t just a Lake Merritt thing, 
it’s part of larger systemic plan to 
evict people and close all these areas, 
so there’s really nowhere to go. And 
that just pushes people farther out of 
Oakland,” Husbands-Hankin said. 
“Sure, in the best-case scenario it 
wouldn’t be appropriate people to be 
living in a park, but we're not living 
in a best case scenario. We're living in 
an emergency.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of 
Street Spirit. 
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Left: A fomeles: veteran sits on a city street (Flickr) Right: Timothy Busby and a friend, Shawn, who is a veteran oe Busby) 


-Homeless veterans deserve respect | 


——— COMMENTARY——— 
By Timothy Busby 


HOMELESS veterans make up a large percenage 
of the homeless population in the United States. 
According to a 2018 report from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and and Urban Development, 
37,878 veterans are homeless on any given night. 
And according to Military Wallet, an online resource 
for military veterans, the number is even higher: 
there could be as many as 67,000 homeless veterans 
in America—over ten percent of the entire homeless 
population. 

How can this be? There are a number of reasons 
why veterans end up on the street after returning 


Timothy Busby / Street Spirit 


A homeless veteran named Douglas in Mississippi. 


home from war. This is especially true for combat 
veterans, who make up 20 percent of the U.S. veter- 
an population, according to the U.S. Department of 
Veterans affairs (or “the VA”). 

According to the VA, 25 percent of all the military 
personnel who returned from Iraq and Afghanistan 
have shown signs of substance abuse disorders or 
mental health issues. But this number is much high- 
er for homeless veterans, at 76 percent. 

One of the reasons for this is that while they were 
at'war, our military troops face opponents that grew 
up in environments that are often unimaginable 
average American citizens, who grow up in the 


Street Spirit 


American dream bubble. While at war, our combat 
military troops share comradery: they share a spe- 
cial kind of f***** up from experiencing repetitive 
horrific war time events. 

But upon returning to their social group in society, 
there is very little that they now have in common 
with their previous social peers. This 20 percent of 
combat veterans did 
not receive training that 
could easily translate 
to employment in the 
U.S. job market. And, 
many of these veterans 
can no longer relate to 
the people they once 
knew. Their old friends and acquaintences will not 
understand why, and it’s not something that can be 
explained, even if you wanted to. 

Some of the people will try to offer advice shat no 
longer applies to where they are at in life. Others 
will cast their dime-store philosophy and make 
judgment calls based on their experiences in life. At 
this point you simply stop caring. 

Once you come to feel estranged from your peers, 
you realize that all the positive thinking, Bible vers- - 


es, and even prayer will not bring back the person 


you once were. A great deal of time is spent trying 
to accomplish normalcy, which only leaves you feel- 
ing more defeated. Eventually you accept that the 
person that was inside you is dead, even though the 
body continues to function. 

Regardless of the fact that so many veterans end 
up homeless, the VA says that only 50 percent of re- 
turning vets will receive Behavioral Health Services. 
Some of the reasons for this are personal embarrass- 
ment, long wait times, shame and fear of being seen 
weak, and the stigma associated with mental health 
issues. 

In my opinion, the VA could be doing a better job 
of addressing these issues. With only a 49 percent 
approval rating source, according to the Pew Re- 
search Center, it is apparent that the VA is incapable 
or has a total lack of regard for the suffering of the 
military veterans who return to America. 

This has skewed the narrative around the number 

of veterans who are homeless. 

Take New Orleans, for example. In 2015, Mi- 
chelle Obama congratulated the city for being the 
first to place all homeless veterans in housing. 

However, when I was living in New Orleans, I 
attended a military program called “Stand Down,” 
where veterans can go to the VA Center ona spe- 
cific date and received items such as military boots 
clothing, jackets, and duffle bags. At one of these 
events, I witnessed a minimum of 350 to 400 home- 
less veterans standing in line for “Stand Down.” So 
how could New Orleans have claimed that only 27 
veterans were still living on the street? 

In 2015, the New Orleans Advocate reported 
that while homelessness had dropped a staggering 
85 percent since Hurricane Katrina, the per capita 
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homeless rate was actually 14 percent higher in 2014 
than it was before the storm. Given this, it seems 
unlikely that New Orleans has eliminated veteran 


homelessness. 


I personally believe any and all U.S. veterans who 
have worn the uniform and sworn to defend our 
freedoms deserves our respect and to be housed, 


All the positive thinking, Bible verses, 
and even prayer will not bring back 
the person you once were.. 
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not discarded 
as damaged 
goods. This 
starts with 
acknowledging 
4, our homeless 
- veterans, and 
doing more to 


make sure they don’t fall through the cracks. 

I could continue batting statistics around all day 
long and make guesstimation of my own. However 
I would like to think that the people who read this 
will be emboldened to contact their local politicians 
and demand justice for homeless veterans who have 
lost everything and are trying to survive. 

If you or anyone you know is a homeless veteran, 
you can consult these online resources: 


National Coalition for 
Homeless Veterans 


VA Healthcare for 
Homeless Veterans 
Program 


Homeless Veterans 
Supported Employ- 
ment Program 


HUD’s Veterans Af- 
fairs Supportive Hous- 
ing program (VASH) 


Veterans Retraining 
Assistance Program 


www.nchv.org 


www.va.gov/homeless/ 
hchv.asp | 


www.va.gov/homeless/ 
employment.asp 


www.va.gov/homeless/ 
hud-vash.asp 


www.benefits.va.gov/vow/ 
education.asp 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently lives on the 


street in Berkeley. 
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By Beth Hartmann and Emma Estrada 


MAUREEN Hartmann was born on July 19, 1941 
in Woodland California, the second of five children. 
She died on January 7 Zi, 20193 in her ape erent in 


Oakland. 


Maureen grew up ina al town called Spreck- 
els, Monterey County, as well as in San Rafael. She 
was a creative child, often | transforming flowers - 
into dancing people using toothpicks and her imag- 
ination. She was also a voracious reader, always 


carrying a book in hand. - 


‘Maureen attended parochial school and le 
ated from Dominican University. She earned three 
Masters Degrees: One from, Duquesne University 
in Philosophy, one from San Jose State University in 
Library Science, and the one from Graduate Theo-_ 


logical Union in Theology. 


She loved to write, and had many articles in Street 

Spirit. Notably, she wrote a column called “Where 

to Eat When You’re On the Street,” which was 
- a guide to the meals for the homeless in Berke- 

ley. Maureen was always happy to see her work 

in print, and would often send out copies of her 
‘published work to friends and family members. 

She published her writing and poetry in various 


journals and collections. 


Throughout her life, Maureen kept busy. She was 
employed as an instructor at Marywood College in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and later with the United 
Farm Workers in Delano, California, as well as by 
the City of Oakland. She was an active member of 
the Hesed Community, and a Franciscan and Julian 
associate. Tasting her way through Berkeley as re- 
search for her Street Spirit column, she also became 
a frequent volunteer at meals for the homeless as 


well. 


Maureen also had a deep sense of social responsi- 
bility. She was very proud of having been arrested 
several times for civil disobedience. For years She 
was a faithful attendee at the Circle of Concern, 
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single week. 


parts of her later years. 


publicly protesting against nuclear powerevery ~-\ : aes 
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By Timothy Busby 


PEOPLE measure success in many 
different ways. For some people it’s 
marriage and children. For others it 
is making money. For many it’s just — 
paying the bills due each month. And 


then you have people, such as myself, 


who believe that success is in the 


friendships you make, and in fulfilling - 


the basic necessities needed in order 
to survive. 

This was made very clear to me 
recently when I was offered a van to 
stay in during the rainy season here in 
Northern California. 


After sleeping outside for about five 


years, I found this offer to be both a 
luxury and a hindrance. 

The thing is, there are some benefits 
to sleeping outside every night. Most 
people think if someone is living on 
the street they just lay in the same 
spot all day long begging for change 


to go get some drugs, alcohol, or a 


combination of the two. _ 
In some cases this is very true, but 


_ for me, nothing could be further from 


the truth. 

Before I was sleeping in the van, 
I had a clear and beautiful view of 
the stars every night. Each sunrise, 
whether I liked it or not, I had to get 
up around 6:00 or 7:00 in the morning 
in order to get some breakfast at one 
of the meals for the homeless, or else I 
would go hungry. Then depending on 
the weather, I would decide where to 


_and take a hot shower, or do I 


-in. You really have no time to 


go. Many times it was to a coffee 
shop to use their free Wi-Fi, or 
to get out of the rain or the cold. 
Then the next big decision: 

Do I go to the YMCA, workout 


walk up and down the streets 
to see the sites, and speak to 
themany other people living on 
the street? | 

This is where the advantage 
to living on the street comes 


think about what you don’t 
have, and you never get bored 
doing nothing. There’s always. 
something to do and somewhere 
to go. Ihave found that on the 
streets, there’s something to do 
each day as long as you get up 
and keep moving. 

But living in the van, one is 
not necessarily the case. The first 
problem is that I don’t have to get 


up first thing in the morning. Because : 
of this, I often find myself being lazy 


and sleeping till 8:00 or 9:00 a.m. 
That may sound pretty good, and 
sometimes it is, but it also means that 
I’m not out moving. For me this is an 
essential part of life. 


The van also has a small refrigerator, 


a microwave, and a hot plate. Yes this 
is very convenient, but I have also 
gained 20 pounds... Before the comfy 
van, I was at the gym everyday and I 
ate minimal food. Now, I find myself 


_ hobby eating when I am bored. 


Also, staying in one place gives me 


i4s 


Maureen serves Breakfast at People’s Park. 


Besides figuring out ways to be helpful, spending 
time with friends, and lobbying for social justice, 
fun for Maureen was reading dense and religious 
texts, listening to KDFC, and watching Nature 
or Frontline on TV. She was also an avid walker. 
Friends will remember that if you offered to give 
her a ride in your car, she would likely say no. 
Being a congregant, reader, and altar guild member 
at St. Paul’s church in Oakland were all important 


Beth Hartmann is Maureen Hartmann’s sister. Emma 
Estrada is a writer who lives in Berkeley. 
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too much time to think. I catch myself 
starting to wonder: What happened? 
How did I get in this situation, and why 
do I continue to live this lifestyle? 

Then the next thought that comes to 
mind when I see a brand new vehicle 
drive down the street with a family 
and or friends is how the hell did I lose 
all that? And then of course I find 
myself looking at the lifestyle I have 
been living and thinking to myself 


damn, I used to have a house on the ocean, 


jet skies, a boat, a Corvette, as well as my 
own business for over 20 years. 

I mean really, how do you go from 
this lifestyle to living on the street, 
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Remembering Maureen Hartmann 


Longtime Street Spirit contributor Maureen Hartmann passed away in January. 


and being overwhelmed by having a 
van to stay in? Yeah I know sounds 
pretty crazy, and it is. However I 
was the happiest when I had nothing 
and was sleeping on the streets, and 
simply interacting with people as a 
observer of life. 

Don’t get me wrong it’s nice to be 
toasty and warm and watch Netflix on 
the phone my friend lent me. But it is 
the simple things that make life worth 
living. 


Timothy Busby a writer who currently 
lives on the street in Berkeley. 
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Berkeley Considers 
Anti-Homeless RV 
Ban 

The City of Berkeley is considering 


a new ban on vehicle dwelling. There 
are two possibilities on the table: 


_ One would prohibit RVs from park- 


ing in the City of Berkeley for long 
periods of time. If this is passed, the 
city would develop an 

online RV permitting 
system that 
would limit the 
amount of time 
an RV could 
park in Berkeley 
parking lots. The 
second possibility 
would modify existing 

permits to prohibit parking 
RVs in the city from 2 a.m. to 5 a.m. 
Either option would effectively ban 
anyone from living in an RV. 


Oakland may Declare Homeless- 
ness an Emergency 


The Oakland City Council is con- 
sidering adopting a resolution that 
would declare homelessness an emer- 


gency. City Council President Rebecca 


Kaplan wrote the resolution, which 
cites the large number of people who 
are unable to find shelter each night, 
and who live in unsafe conditions. 
Oakland has already declared a shel- 
ter crisis; Kaplan’s resolution would 
heighten the declared state of emer- 


gency surrounding homelessness in 
Oakland. 


Santa Cruz to Close Large Home- 
less Encampment 


Santa Cruz County recently ap- 
proved a plan to close a homeless en- 


_ campment behind the Gateway Plaza 


shopping center. The encampment 
will be closed on March 15th. The city 
has said that they will open 180 new 
beds in emergency shelters nearby, - 
but many the encampment'’s residents 
have expressed concern that they 

will not get a spot in these new beds. 
Homeless residents are demanding 
that the city engage them in plans that 


directly impact their well being. 


South OC Cities Sued Over Lack 
of Homeless Shelters 


A group of homeless residents of 
South Orange County have filed a — 
class action lawsuit against multiple 
cities. They are suing over the lack of 
homeless shelters in the area. 

The lawsuit alleges that homeless 
people have no choice but to violate 


’. the laws that prohibit sleeping in pub- 


lic places, because they have no option 
of sleeping indoors. 
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Could AB 5 put thousands at risk of homelessness? 


AB 5 from page 3 


organization without ever being 
micromanaged. An independent 


contractor doesn’t have to punch a 


time card. 
As it stands today, being an 
independent contractor, simply put, 
allows one to work independently. 
Workers have 
control over one’s 
own hours, over 
the way they 
perform the work, 


independent contractor for two 
different television repair shops 

as a technician. The independent 
contractor status allowed me to have 
the flexibility that I needed due to 
my disability and temperament. Had 
I been an employee, it would have 
been much harder for me to fulfill the 


expectations of the owners of either. 


Contract work is a great thing 
if you are disabled or have 


and over whether special needs. 


and when they 
need to take breaks 
and for how long. 

Being an independent contractor is a 
great thing if you are disabled or have 
special needs. It is a way of informally 


obtaining work, in the absence of 


stifling regulation both for the larger 
company and for the worker. AB 5 
would eliminate these freedoms for 
most positions. 

The State of California stands to 
gain considerable tax revenue from 
this measure. 

A friend of mine was able to avoid 
becoming homeless by working 
briefly through Uber. He was able to 
work on an “on and off” basis. This is 
not something a person could do as a 
standard employee. The flexibility of 
true independent contracting creates a 
niche in the workforce for people who 


cannot fit in with the standard, cookie 


cutter mold of employee. 
In the 1980s, I worked as 


of the two shops, and I would be on 
a time clock, which is something I 
cannot tolerate. 

No one can predict exactly what 
things are going to look like in the 


_ future under this new judgment 


and the legislation currently being 
passed that may codify it. However, 
it appears that some big forces are at 


‘work to see that this is passed into 
-law. And it could cause thousands 


of people in California to lose their 
livelihood and to thus to be at risk of 
homelessness. 

It is important to acknowledge the 
other side of this: that millions of » 
Californians who currently work as 
independent contractors would rather 
be employees and gain the benefits 
that go with that. The California 
Supreme Court, in its judgment, 
weighed this against the needs of 
those who must work as independent 
contractors, and ruled that it is 


more important that companies 

in California should not abuse 

“independent contractor” status. 
California legislators are currently 

deliberating AB 5. I encourage 

the reader to contact their state 

representatives. 


Jack Bragen lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna. His books are available for 
purchase on Amazon. 
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